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FIRST STEPS IN MUSICAL COMPOSITION, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Concluding Remarks, 





T now only remains to give a retrospect and a prospect—a brief glance back at 
some of the facts and principles already reviewed, and a peep forward into the 
higher departments beyond. The latter are not usually touched upon at all in 
works of this kind, for their exposition involves a treatise of considerable 
length and a course of study more or less protracted: nevertheless, it may be 
serviceable to append some information respecting these subjects, even if we 
cannot here attempt more than to give the student an idea of their nature, 
for further information referring him to works which treat specially of the topics 
in question. 





398. ‘The composer is so familiar with laws and principles that they have ceased to 
act as an impediment, for he has acquired the habit of *hinking according to rule. Just as 
the author and the orator have the laws of grammar so thoroughly mastered that they 
write and speak correctly without effort, the composer is so conversant with the rules of 
his art that he spontaneously does what is lawful. For this reason the tyro may find it 
expedient to follow a routine not unlike that adopted in this work, first employing 
only the few chords explained in Chapter II., and, after becoming thoroughly at home in 
the various modes of treating them, let him add one by one the combinations introduced 
subsequently. In this way the student-composer will avoid hampering himself with a 
quantity of material for which he can find no possible use, and escape the danger of 
losing himself amid the labyrinth of paths which are open to him: he will also secure 
another benefit, for the knowledge how to use to best advantage a few tools, and scanty 
materials, will prepare him for doing good work with enlarged resources. ‘The embryo 
composer might very well have a “ triad epoch” in his history, a “chord of the seventh 
epoch,” and so on, during each stage becoming /ractically familiar with a given set of 
chords and the different ways of employing them. 


399. Although we have instituted a comparison between the rules of musical com- 
position and the laws of grammar, the analogy is incomplete ; for the latter are fixed and 
inviolable, but the former can be, and sometimes are, sct at defiance by the composer. 
There is not one of the rules usually laid down in theoretical works but can be broken 
with impunity provided the law-breaker knows how to set about it; and if the student, 
when his expericnce has matured into that of the composer, finds it suit his purpose to 
set at defiance any of our eleven rules, he is at liberty so to do. While he is a student, 
however, he must strictly iulfil the rules : they state what every composer takes care to do 
or avoid when harmony alone has to be considered ; and this being the only element with 


* the student has to deal in working out the exercises, he is required to obey the 
the rules wiplicitly. 
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400. We shall now briefly review these eleven rules, and endeavour to ascertain 
how far it may be safe to depart irom them :— 
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FIRST STEPS IN MUSICAL COMPOSITION: 105 
RULES 1 TO X1. 

Rue 1 (far. 35) teaches to avoid what, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, has a 
very bad eftect. Consecutive fifths are not, however, in every case avoided, even by the 
best composers, and some o/ the theorists state cases in which the rule can be violated. 
Consecutive fifths by contrary motion (as in fig. 322) are pretty gene- 
rally tolerated provided the large intervals themselves are tolerable. 

Dr. Macfarren goes even further, and states that consecutive filths are 

allowable, by similar motion as well as by contrary, between the high- 

est and lowest parts, in proceeding from a tonic chord to a dominant, 

or vice versa, and in moving from a tonic chord to a subdominant, or 

vice versa: Dr. Macfarren, however, adds a caution respecting the necessity of employing 

such progressions with discretion, and it will be observed that these exceptions to rule 1 

imply harmony of four parts and upwards. It is also probable that such progressions as 

fig. 323 are inadmissable, notwithstanding Handel uses something very like it; for here, 
although the parts cross each other and do not /ook like consecutive 

Fig. 323. fifths, the effect is much the same as if the upper part sang D EF, and 

st the lower G A. Weber lays down the principle that consecutive fifths, 

=: occurring at the instant when a note foreign to the key is introduced, 

~————~"—_ are allowable, because the attention of the ear is drawn away from the 

eftect of the fifths and concentrated upon that of the new sound; this 

principle, if accepted, at once legalizes the resolution of the chord of the angmented sixth 

shown in fig. 275—a progression employed by some, but avoided by others. Next to 

these cases, the most frequent occasion of an infringement of rule 1 is that in which one 
of the sounds is an wvaccented passing tone, as in fig. 324: in theory 

a passing tone is non-existent so far as the harmony is concerned, and Fig. 324. 

therefore, if the insignificance of the sound nullifies the efiect of the 
consecutive fifths, it may be allowed to pass in another sense also, A 
further case, occasionally met with, is that in which a note in one part 
is held against several notes in another, and consecutive fifths occur 

when both parts proceed to the next chord: fig. 325 is an example. Lastly, arpeggio 

chords have certain exceptions applied to them, as stated in paragraph 

344. In all such cases the young composer can use the ear-test, and 

may settle the matter for himself: if he is in doubt, let him keep within 

the rule. As regards principles, Weber's remarks on this point are so 

excellent that we cannot do better than quote them—“ The disagree- 

able effect of such a progression is realized only in cases where the ear 

can clearly and distinctively recognise and ferceive such progressions. The more per- 

ceptibly the progression by fifths impresses itself upon the ear, the more sensible is the 

infelicity usually produced : whereas, the more concealed, the less perceptible the conse- 

cutive fifths are, the less is the annoyance experienced therefrom.” After which Weber 

proceeds to enumerate the causes which tend to conceal the bad effect of consecutive 

fifths, and mentions the following—multiplicity of parts, occurrence between inner parts, 


intervention of rests, and crossing of parts provided the crossing is plainly perceptible to 
the ear. 


The student will observe that an arpegyio chord is different from a running accompaniment which has 
a through-going melody. Even in the !atier case, the short duration of the sounds might cover the defect, 
but almost all theorists agree that breaches of rules 1 and 2 are allowable in arpeggios, if the progression of 
the plain chords from which they are taken is correct. For example, fig. 326 contains plain chords, and 
fig. 327 the same progression in the form of an arpegyio : notwithstanding the presence of consecutive fifths, 
the latter is correct in theory, which accounts for them by supposing the arpeggio to be, not a continuous 
melody executed by one instrument, but the joint performance of several, as in fig. 328. 


Fig. 327. Fig. 328, 
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MAINZER ON GAELIC PSALM TUNES.—/( Continued from Page 201.) 


HE melodies with which a people 
clothe religious observances and 
sacred rites, are often their richest, 
their best in character and inspi- 
ration. In our travels we are 
astonished at the strange and 
surprisingly beautiful tunes we hear 

poured forth with religious fervour and enthu- 
siasin, and we hasten to snatch, in their short 
and frail existence, those strains, before the 
air has carried them away for ever, leaving 
the listener behind in astonishment and regret. 
Animated by such desires, travellers have 
preserved and perpetuated to us the songs of 
the feast of Bairam, and those which cheer the 
pious Mussulrman in his pilgrimage to the tomb 
of the prophet. ‘Thus we have the anthems 
and litanies sung at Loretto on the shores of 
the Adriatic ; these of St. Jago de Compostella 
in Spain ; the chants in honour of the Virgin in 
Czenstockowa in Poland, or Mai: Einsiedl in 
Styria ; and we seek with the more earnestness 
for the religious compositions of the North 


of Scotland, as her songs of a less serious | : sos 
| samme monotonous cast as in other Scottish 


character have excited such general attention. 

We do not find there what we might have 
anticipated; but we meet with something 
instead, which surpasses our expectations. We 
find it is true, the common psalm tunes of 
Scotland, but under such transformations and 
modifications, that the most celicate ear, or 
keenest musical perception, would never have 
detected the original features, or have reco,- 
nised, in such an ornamental form, the rigid 
simplicity and sternness of their primitive 
style. 

Although, however, the Gaelic differs essen- 
tially from the English, it is obvious in 
comparing them, that they are originated the 
one from the other. Either the Lowland tune 
was a simplification of the more ornamented, 
or the simpler melody gave birth to the High- 
land ornamented tune. This appears from ‘the 
following reasons :— 

I. Throughout the whole of them, the 
principal notes of the one form the essential 
notes of the other. 

II. Wherever a line or phrase of the 
Common Tune is repeated, that of the Gaelic 
Tune is repeated likewise. See French and 
Stilt. 

Il]. When the one tune rises and falls, the 
other follows its rise and fall. 

IV. Both start and conclude almost inva- 
riably upon the same note. ‘The last line of 
Martyrs, the third of Zigin, and che third of 





French, shew this, even more strikingly than 
the rest of the tunes; thelr greater compass 
making it obvious even to an unmusical eye. 

And, moreover,— 

V. The tunes bear the same names in the 
Highlands as in the Lowlands. 

But, while we are convinced that the Gaelic 
tunes are based upon the English, they have 
so little tm common with them, and are so 
dissimilar in character, thought, and expres- 
sion, that we might, with almost equal truth, 
assume them to be genuine native composi- 
tions, shewing no affinity with any of those 
retained in other Presbyterian Churches. 

Many of the passages in Highland Psalmody, 
to which I shall direct your special attention, 
are equal in beauty and charm to any popular 
compositions, wherever produced. Gaelic 
Psalmody is not, however, all of equal beauty ; 
it has many gradations, some of which have 
not the slightest claim to attention, and of 
which, as the congregational singing throughout 
Scotland, the less we know and say, the better. 
In many Gaelic churches the singing is of the 


churches ; and the closer the resemblance, the 
worse is the music. The Gaelic precentor 
gives out line after line of the psalm in a 
two-fold manner ; either he reads the line, and 
sings the last syllable to indicate the note with 
which the congregation should commence ; as, 

aia, 


_" 


— 


oe 
“" Eista odhair Israeil a SUUIT; OF he sings the 


line in a kind of musical recitative. The 
Monologue interrupting the singing at every 
inoment is, we must avow it—one of the most 
displeasing and barbarous usages we have 
witnessed anywhere in public worship. 

Belore we proceed farther in the investi- 
gation of the nature and peculiarities of these 
compositions, we shall follow out their traits in 
regard to their diversity of character, and the 
degree in which they vary in different parts of 
the country. Near and around Kintyre, and 
in the Western Islands, the Psalmody is the 
same as that originating in the common tunes, 
and has nothing peculiar, save the reading of 
each line by the precentor, and the snorting, 
groaning, hum-drum manner of the singing. 
In some parts of Aberdeenshire the tunes are 
ornamented and enlivened, though with but 
little variety and genuine feeling : there is still 
much of the common tune left. 

In the counties of Inverness, Ross and 
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Sutherland, these tunes are found in their 
perfection; and there the irregularities are 
greatest as compared with their origin: these 
we cannot regard as other than genuine 
compositions, new in form, in thought, and 
expression, To this class belong the tunes 
in this collection. They are noted down, 
at Strathpeffer in Ross-shire, with the most 
scrupulous accuracy from the mouth o! the 
precentor. In the original manuscript, there 
are none of the divisions of time which hive 
been added to the present series. The people 
have been accustomed to sing them in a very 
independent manner, without restriction of any 
kind. Although, in the present ediiion, these 
tunes are confined within a certain measure of 
time, yet every accent is preserved, which has 
occasionally caused us, in order to yive a 
faithful translation, to interrupt the melody 
by a pause, where our own musical fveuin. 
would have required another less unumely 
final cadence. Although productions of this 
kind possess a higher interest than mere 


musical performances, and may be considered 
as a phenomenon of popular music| invent on, 
it will not be out of place to remark, for the 
sake of those who wish to perform them in the 
spirit of the country, that in order to cive 


to the melodies their true expression, the 
measure of time should not be too rigidly 
adhered to; while the periormance should 
take more of a natural than an artistic com- 
plexion. It is true, th:t the addition of 
harmonies produces immediately some modi- 
fication of their genuine and apparently 
infantine character, as they have always been 
sung in unison only; this, however, is scarcely 
to be avoided, for, if we wish them to be 
understood and appreciated in all their 
natural beauty, we must of necessity make a 
concession to the lovers of Music, who would 
have but a partial acquaintance with them, 
and would follow the musical thought but 
very imperfectly, were it not for the addition 
of fundamental harmonies, such as an exer- 
cised musical ear supp.ies spontaneously on 
hearing a musical idea conveyed only m 
melody. As the people, however, in clothing 
their thoughts in tnusical forms, care little for 
rules, there sometimes appears harsh, or at 
least to our ears, unusual turns and cadences, 
which compel us, in harmonizing these tunes of 
nature, to enter bold.y on hitherio untrodden 
ground. Unwillingly we are led to harmonies 
and modulations, which perhaps we should 
never otherwise have met with in our scientific 
pursuits, or have ventured to produce; very 
frequently also, we fall into tonalities, foreign 
to our key-note, with which our grammatical 
susceptibilities cannot be easily reconciled. 
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Before we treat of the poetical character- 
istics of the melodies under consideration, 
we have first to examine their technical 
construction, and ascertiin to what extent they 
differ trom the melodies of other parts of 
Scotland, and of other countries. We are 
struck, in glancing over them, by their great 
diversity, as compared with those in which 
semiiones are omitied from the scale, as in 
many genuine Scottish melodies. 

All the notes of the scale are employed, a 
fact which tends to confuse still more our 
ideas concerning those serious omissions of 
which musicians have sought in vain to dls- 
cover the primary cause. With the exception 
of French, these tunes are based not upon our 
modern scale, but upon long since 
fallen into disuse ; the scales which were the 
foundation of the Ambrosian and Gregorian 
chanis, and aiter them, the works of the great 
masters during the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventcent: centuries, They are called also 
the Grecian sca'es, and we might theretore 
ay, thit Dundee, Martyrs, Elgin and Stilt, as 
they are found in the present coliection, are in 
the Porygian, Lydian, or Mixolydian, or (like 
nany Churci tune.) in mixed modes ; but this 
wouli induce per ons to tall into the error ol 
supposing, as 1s Olten the case in treating of 
the popular melodies of Scoviand, that their 
origin is to be soucht in Greece ; or that they 
re a relic of a country so wonderiully eminent 
in al. branches oi the fine arts. 


scales 





KNOWLEDGE OF HARMONY is invaluable 
A alike to the vocalist, the pianist, the organist and 
the harmoniumist, giving them a reading power which 
otherwise they could only attain after many years’ study; 
and also enabling them better to understand and appre- 
ciate, and, therefore, excel in and enjoy, the music 
which they perform, A class far study is now forming, 
for particulars of which refer to the advertisement. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


StupENS. ‘First Steps in Musical Composition” 
is now near its completion, and the whole work will be 
published in a separate form, 

Tuomas Davip, Saundersfoot. The publisher of 
General Thompson’s ‘Just Intonation” is Effingham 
Wilson, 11, Royal Exchange, London ; the price, 4s. 


Hlotes of Enterrogation. 


All queries and answers must be authentic ited with the 
name and address of Lie sender. 


QUERIES. 
Is the pitch of D sharp really the same as that of 
E flat? If not, which of the two is the higher ?—Dor. 
5. Should pupils be taught to beat time while sing- 
ing ?—A.T.J. 
6. Wherein consists the distinction between the 
Anthem, the Introit, and the Motett ?—DIAPASON. 
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ldditional Verses for “ Bethlehem.” 


i w a Vv i 
Where th it baby lay, 
With tall servants to atiend him, 
And red guards to keep the way. 
© Saviour, etc. 


Of His infinite compassion, 

He can feel our want and woe, 
For He suffered, He was tempted, 
When He lived our life below. 

O Saviour, ete. 
But the oxen stood around him, 
In a stable, low and dim: 
In the world he tad created 
There was not a room for him! 
O Sayiour, etc. 


Still His childhood’s bright example 
Gives a light to our poor homes : 
From the blood of His atoning 
Still our hope of pardon comes. 
© Saviour, etc. 

For He left His Father's glory, 
And the golden halls above, 
And He took our human nature, 
In the greatness of [lis love. 


Still He stands and pleads in heaven 
For the weak and sin-defiled ; 
God who is a man for ever, 
( Ral.) Jesus who was once a child. 
O Saviour, etc. 


O Saviour, ete. (A tempo.) 


©lad fas the atlorn. 
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’Mid strains of golden harps and seraphs’ songs, Thou, who becam’st a child upon our earth, 
And the new anthem sung by thousand tongues, O smile upon the children’s gladsome mirth ; 
Deign Thou to listen to our lowlier lay— Love us, dear Saviour, who for very love 
Give us thy blessing, Lord of Christmas day. Came to the mancer from the throne above. 


Give us sweet thoughts of all Thy tenderness, Come to our homes at this glad Christmas-time, 
Suffer the children near Thy feet to press ; Thou who alone canst make the cay sublime ! 
Keep Thou all little ones from being sad, Friends throng in vain, and vain is plenty’s lot, 
And let us grieve Thee not when we are glad. When to our feast of love Thou comest not. 


Glory to God, the bands of children sing, 

And highest praises to the ‘new-born King ; ” 

Lord of our British homes, come Thou and stay, 
Making earth glad and bright on Christmas day 
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‘Sweet tis to sing when tente on glad, Song is the voice of glad - ness. 
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